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EXERCISES TO BE CONNECTED WITH, OR ENGRAFTED UPON, 
HAND-WRITING. 


Ix our last number, we gave a few hints in regard to the 
method of teaching penmanship. After a pupil, however, has 
learned to write with a tolerable degree of facility and legible- 
uess, other exercises, such as spelling, punctuation, capitalizing 
letters, dividing syllables, &c., should be connected with writ- 
ing. 

The mere formation of letters, or writing in imitation of copy- 
slips, almost invariably becomes tedious to children, if pursued 
for any great length of time. And why should it not? It 
leaves nine tenths of the mind unexercised. It employs only 
the perceptive powers, and confines their action to the forms of 
objects on a plain surface,—objects, therefore, which have only 
superficial dimensions. It occupies but little more of the men- 
tal faculties than twitching the little finger would, of the bodily 
muscles. Hence its monotony, and tendency to weariness. 
Hence the slow advancement ordinarily made, in this branch, 
by pupils, whose writing exercises are not, in some manner, 
diversified or enlivened. It is in consequence of the extensive 
waste of time upon copy-books, in our schools,—va waste, to all 
but those who sell the books,—that a considerable number of 
committees have recommended or proposed the entire abandon- 
ment of teaching penmanship in them during the regular school 
terms; and, as a substitute, the employment of a professional 
Writing Master, who may give to the scholars a series of les- 
‘ons in hand-writing alone. But we see not why any other of 
the Common School branches,—reading, geography, or gram- 
mar,—might not as well be separated from the common studies, 
and assigned to a separate and special teacher. We think it can 
be shown, that the teaching of penmanship can be conducted in 
sich a way as to be made eminently conducive to progress in 
other branches; and so, too, that other branches may be- far 
More successfully taught, where hand-writing is used as one 
ofthe means in conducting them. If this be so, then it would 

4 misfortune, instead of a benefit, to lose hand-writing from 
the schools. 

Although we have elsewhere so frequently spoken of draw- 
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ing, as an art to be acquired in connection with hand-writing 
and have given the reasons which make it apparent that a 
child, under skilful teaching, will acquire the beautiful and 
valuable accomplishment of linear drawing, together with hand- 
writing, in less time than he will learn hand-writing alone: yet 
we cannot let any opportunity pass unimproved, to reiterate this 
important truth, and press it home upon the minds of all teach- 
ers; and we hope the time is not far distant, when all school 
teachers will be as carefully and as thoroughly examined by 
committees, in regard to their ability to draw, as in regard to 
their ability to read or write ; and that the absence of all attain- 
ment in the former department, will be as certain a bar to their 
obtaining a certificate of competency to teach, as ignorance in 
reading and writing now is. We commend to all those who 
are looking forward to teaching as a profession, and especially 
to all who hope to obtain the most eligible situations, to begin 
to prepare themselves without delay for such an exigency.* 

We would here observe also,—which might perhaps have 
been as appropriately said, in our first article——that early op- 
portunities should be afforded to writers, to write in straight, 
horizontal lines, from left to right, without the aid of ruled lines. 
At first, children should have the aid of ruled lines, but they 
ought, as soon as possible, to be able to declare an independence 
of them;—just as infants, in learning to walk, at first must 
support themselves by chairs, tables or by the mother’s hand, 
but by degrees are left, first to totter, and then to walk, and 
then to run and leap alone. Were the bodies of children always 
to be supported in their attempts at locomotion, their jimbs 
would never acquire sufficient vigor to sustain their weight. So 
let it be in regard to writing without ruled lines, without black 
lines under the sheet, or any other equivalent device. 

In teaching children to write in straight, horizontal lines, 
without ruling, the slate and black-board should be freely used, 
rather than paper, for the sake of economy. In the system of 
Lancaster, the long desks were fitted up with a groove or 
trough, extending from one end to the other, and this groove or 
trough was filled with sand, for the use of the writing classes. 
The sand being smoothed down to a perfectly level surface, by 
means of a piece of leather, or board, drawn along over it, pre- 
sented the page, on which the pupil, with a style, or pointed 
piece of wood, formed the letters. The ancients used to teach 
writing in a somewhat similar manner, by writing on wax with 
the point of a piece of iron. As soon as a few words, or a sen- 
tence, written in either of the above modes, had been finished, 
the surface could be smoothed again, and thus used interml- 
nably. But that modern invention,—the black-board,—is supe- 
rior to either of the above methods. 


* We are now publishing in the Journal, at an extra expense of more than five 
hundred ‘i, 2 series of Drawing Lessons, translased from the best ee 
work on the subject, and accompanied by a series of plates to correspond, 0 t f 
any teacher of common skill and intelligence, by an outlay of the small geste} 
two or three dollars for the Lessons, plates and a box of blocks, can, 7” 
instruction, become fitted to give lessons to others in this important art. 
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As soon as children have advanced so as to write large and 
fine hand with tolerable ease and fairness, let it be occasionally 
roposed to them, as a reward or encouragement for exertion, to 
write a note of hand, or a shop bill, or a receipt, or any similar 
paper. If, previously to this, they have been well taught how 
to read, they will have acquired a theoretic knowledge, at 
least, of the principal rules for punctuation, for capitalizing let- 
ters, for dividing syllables,—when a word is so long that the 
first part of it must be written in one line and the last part in 
another; and, of course, they will have advanced considerably 
in spelling. Now, for the purpose of reducing their knowledge 
to practice,—for it is in this, that-superiority, to a great extent, 
consists,—let the children be taught to write, -to spell, to punc- 
tuate, to capitalize letters, and to divide syllables, in connection 
with each other. All these points will be attended to by the 
good teacher. All of them should not, it is true, be introduced 
at first into a single lesson; but let punctuation claim the prin- 
cipal attention at one time, capitalizing at another, the division 
of syllables at a third, and correct spelling always. So improve- 
ment in the hand-writing should be a standing requirement. 
As materials for these exercises, an interesting item of informa- 
tion may be selected from a newspaper, a story from a book, a 
passage from history, or the teacher may dictate sentences or 
paragraphs,—longer or shorter, according to the proficiency of 
the class,—to be written down by them from memory ;—or he 
may require the pupils to indite a letter, or keep a journal. 

In the above method, great variety can be given to the exer- 
cises, while those which are so intimately blended with each 
other, can be carried forward together. ‘They belong together, 
as much as the upper and lower limbs belong to the body; and 
great injury must necessarily result to all by their violent sep- 
aration. ‘he disjunction is unnatural. Spelling can be taught 
inno way so well as by writing. Children may commit to 
memory all the rules in the book, in regard to punctuation, and 
may repeat them every day, for a dozen years; and yet, if not 
exercised, under a master, in reducing them to practice, the first 
time they put pen to paper, all the rules they have been con- 
ning will be violated. So of capitalizing; and so of all else 
that belongs to the power of expressing one’s self, upon paper, 
in conformity to those rules which grammarians, rhetoricians 
and lexicographers have reduced to a system, and which all 
good writers observe. Instead of reciting orally, as is custom- 
ary, let the pupils occasionally be required to lay aside their 
atlases and geographies, and to write out the lesson on paper. 
The same may be done, in regard to the leading words in the 
grammar lesson, and to history where history is studied ali 
the pupils being held responsible, in all these recitations, for fair 
hand-writing, correct spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, &c., 
according to the common usage of the best writers. 

How different from this was the old method. How different 
fom this the method still practised in many schools. Many 
children write in co y-books from the beginning to the end of 
their school-going life; and write in no other way. They write, 
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over and over again, unmeaning words; or, at best, short 
apothegms or proverbs, which become uninteresting, or even 
repulsive, from their repetition. Many receive little or no in- 
struction, in connection with writing, how to punctuate, when to 
make a capital letter, or when to italicise. They are not taught 
to write on paper, without ruled lines, or the aid of black lines 
placed beneath the leaf,—sometimes because it will use up too 
much paper, sometimes because it will make a bad-looking 
book. They are not taught to write on the black-board, in 
order to acquire the power of carrying the hand and arm, from 
left to right, in a straight, horizontal line; and they are thus 
neglected, either because there is no black-board in the school- 
room, or because the teacher does not know how to use that 
valuable piece of school apparatus, or for some equally insuffi- 
cient reason; and therefore, when they go out from the school, 
and attempt to write a letter on business or to a friend, or to 
write a receipt, or a note of hand, they cannot do it in a repu- 
table manner. 

Now this needs not so to be. It should not so be. In some 
schools, the methods above suggested are systematically put in 
practice, so that when the pupils leave them, they are at once 
prepared to take a higher place in society or in business, than 
those of their contemporaries who have been under the care 
of inefficient teachers. 

Let it be the aim of all the friends of Common Schools to 
introduce the higher methods of teaching without delay. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL CELEBRATION AT WEST NEWTON. 


On the 12th of August last, the former pupils of the Normal 
School at West Newton, (formerly of Lexington,) met together 
by appointment to celebrate as a festival the close of the sixth 
year since the establishment of the school. It was very pleas- 
ant to see this assemblage of happy faces, to hear their aflec- 
tionate greetings for each other, and for their beloved and re- 
spected teacher. These young ladies came from every part of 
the State, not a few directly from their respective fields of labor. 
A brighter and more intelligent looking company of young wo- 
men can rarely be seen. ‘The teacher, Mr. Pierce, must have 
enjoyed himself not a little in looking again upon many coun- 
tenances, in which he doubtless first waked up that expressiol 
which so strikingly characterized them all. And not only had 
he waked up the slumbering intellectual powers of many of 
these pupils, but he had also breathed into them the breath of a 
moral life, which, sad to say, is not always inspired by the 
schools of youth. Many are the temptations, resulting from 
inferior teaching, which induce pupils to be satisfied with oo 
ficial acquirements, and which lead them to gloss over their efi- 
ciences. But Mr. Pierce has another standard of school morals. 
One must sit in his schoolroom for days together, and listen to 
his code of morals, as brought out by special occasions ans 
the common routine of lessons, before the process can actually 
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be seen, by which he makes the most bashful come forward to 
confess the depths of her ignorance, and the most vain crucify 
her own love of approbation, by asking humble, elementary 
questions. Such are the noblest fruits of this excellent teach- 
er’s instructions, for no intellectual advancement that can 
be made, is equal in value to the conscientious use of every fac- ' 
ulty. He would send into every school a moral power that 
shall exorcise all the subterfuges of corrupted childhood,—cor- 

rupted, alas! how often in the very schoolroom itself, where 

vanity and base emulation are so frequently made the motive- 

owers! No one can be well acquainted with many of our 

schoolrooms, and see the petty trickeries and jealousies which 

children bring into them, without longing for the day when 

these young beings shall be consigned to the care only of such 

high-principled teachers as have well considered beforehand the i 
momentous work they have undertaken. But to return to the 

Newton féte. ‘The exercises of the day consisted in an address 

of welcome, elegantly written and appropriately delivered, by 

one of the assistant teachers, to the former and present members 

of the school; an address, also, from the Secretary of the Board 

of Education; in songs, and in a few extempore speeches from 

gentlemen guests. ‘The addresses were given in the spacious 

hall of the fine building, towards the purchase of which, the 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. gave the sum of fifteen hundred dollars ; 

the collation and friendly speeches were in a beautiful grove on 

the hill behind it. The young ladies were mostly dressed in 

white, and their heads were tastefully garlanded with ever- 

greens and flowers. The hall had been beautifully decorated 

by their hands, for the occasion, with green wreaths and ie 
branches, interspersed with mottoes and fine sentiments. Al- | 
most any little féte, held under trees, with soft airs blowing, 

birds singing, waters flowing, and a fine landscape in the dis- 

tance, would be pretty, and must be enjoyed by all lovers of 

nature; but the associations connected with a noble cause en- 

hance the pleasure immeasurably. These institutions for quali- 

fying teachers give better promise for the future, in our land, 

than any other institution that we know. Some of our sister ; 
States are now engaged in the foundation of similar ones. They Ff 
encountered much opposition here, at first, from ignorance, ie 
prejudice and selfishness; but we think their footing is now , 
secured forever. During the three first years of its existence, 

this school enjoyed the unwearied and invaluable labors of Mr. 

Pierce. —the best man probably that could have been found to 

inspire its first pupils with the enthusiasm necessary to perse- 

vere through all obstacles, and to set up, in the beginning, a 

high standard of moral and intellectual excellence. At the end | 

of that period, his health, seriously impaired by the magnitude 

of his labors, obliged him to relinquish the charge. The Rev. a 
Samuel J. May succeeded him, and the well-known character 
of this gentleman is a sufficient testimony to the pure and ele- 
vated spirit that animated the school, for the two years during 
Which he was connected with it. Mr. May may well be called a Ri 
‘aint before his time, and his influence consecrated every noble 
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precept inculcated by Mr. Pierce. When Mr. Pierce was able 
to resume the charge, no one was so earnest that he should do so 
as Mr. May, who thought his snperior experience in the art and 
details of teaching made it desirable to secure his services in so 
important a cause. It would be difficult to strike the balance 
between the merits of these two Principals, and their adaptation 
to this particular cause; nor is it necessary. The combined 
influence of the two will never be lost upon the spirit of the 
institution, so long as tradition can embalm the love and respect 
of their pupils. ‘The motto of the school, ‘ Live to the truth,” 
worn by its pupils as their most honorable badge, expresses 
equally the very different mental characteristics of these two 
gentlemen; and‘all who have ever had the happiness of their 
personal acquaintance, and the advantage of knowing their 
modes of instruction and discipline, will wish to have the teach- 
ers of their children and schools conducted on such principles. 

We subjoin the following original ode, after the singing of 
which, the happy party separated. We select the “ Farewell” 
song, on account of its affectionate allusions to the fatherly 
teacher of the school. 


Again we’ve met with hearts as warm 
As when in early Normal days, 
We trod the hall at Lexington, 
And sung in glee our Normal lays,— 
Or wandered o’er that hallowed ground 
Where first our country’s freedom woke, 
Where those few brave true-hearted men 
First broke the tyrant’s galling yoke. 


We’ll not that humbler hall forget, 
Though now in fairer courts we stand, 
For still we hear the same kind voice, 
And see the same directing hand, 
That led our willing feet along, 
To tread the paths of truth and right, 
And guided well our youthful minds 
By wisdom’s clear and holy light. 


Deal gently, Time! and let thy touch 
Fall lightly on his reverend brow; 

Oh, spare him, (we have loved him well,) 
Oh, spare him to us, e’en as now ; 

And bring no weight of added cares, 
Upon his‘ sinking frame to press ;— 

Just touch him with thy shadowy wing, 
And be that touch all gentleness. 


But time, who hurries us along, 
Nor will for our entreaties stay, 
Still runs his course, and brings the end 
Of this most happy Normal day. 
Yet, oft as years shall o’er us roll, 
And throw their snow upon the head, 
As near and nearer draws the hour 
When all our joyous hopes are fled ; 


Then, still within our hearts shall rise 
The happy hours together passed ; 
We'll live them o’er and o’er again 
In memory’s faithful mirror glassed. 
Sisters, we now must say “ Farewell!” 
Yet still within our hearts, one spot, 
Sacred to you, shall be preserved ;— 
Oh, never shall you be forgot! 
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DRAWING. 
LESSON EIGHTEENTH. 


For this lesson, set up the six blocks, R, M, P, F, L and 
B. (Block Mc must stand close to block Rb.) Place yourself 
so far to the right, that the length of the right side of block Le 
may not show more than two thirds of the breadth of its front 
face. This you can easily determine, if you hold the thread 
perpendicularly before 35, and observe whether the distance of 
the thread from 34 is as great as two thirds of the line 34 6. 


Block Rb. 


Draw the front face of Rb. Is its height contained four 
times in its length, or stands point 70 four times as far from 69 


as 69 from 92 ? 
Point 56, 15 and 3, 


You find as in lesson 12th, on block Dec, points 5, 1 and n. 
Block Mc. 


The points f and e on this block are first to be determined. 
Observe whether f and e stand as far from each other as the 
fourth part of the line 56 15; and whether e lies as far from 15 
as f from 56. Then place, in line 5615, a point half as far 
again from 15 as 6 is from 15. This is pointe. ‘Then place a 
pont as far from e as 8 lies from 15. ‘This is point f. For the 
point 25, you are merely to observe whether it stands perpen- 
dicularly over e and as far again from eas fis. When the line 
25 e and the perpendicular from f are drawn, then go to 


Block Pa. 


Point gg on this block is first to be determined. Hold the 
thread horizontally before ¢g, and observe in what part it cuts 
line 25. Put this point in line 25 e, and draw from it to the 
left horizontally till exactly over f, (Block Mc.) ‘Then hold 
the thread perpendicularly before gg, and judge in what 7 it 
cuts the line fe: Mark this division point on line f e, and draw 
from it upwards perpendicularly. Where this perpendicular 
strikes the horizontal is point gg. 


Point ff. 

Draw from eg to the left horizontally. ‘Then hold the thread 
perpendicularly before ff, and judge what is the distance of the 
thread from f, (Block Mc,) on the line f e, whether it happens 
(0 be somewhat greater or less than fe is. Also mark the 
intersection point of the thread upon the line between f and 56 
‘ya point; and draw from it upwards perpendicularly to the 
ie drawn horizontally out from gg. Where these meet is 
pont ff. "The front face of Pa is a square. 


Point hh. 


Hold the thread horizontally before hh, and judge of its dis- 
lance below or above the line 45 gg. Mark the place of the 
thread above or below 45 by a point; and draw from this point 
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to the right horizontally till exactly over 70, (Block Rb.) 
Then prolong the line gg 25 till it meets the horizontal line 
Where they both meet is point AA. Instead of holding the 
thread horizontally before hk, you can as well hold it perpen- 
dicularly, and observe in what part it cuts the line e 15, (Block 
Rb.) ‘This division point must be marked on line e 15, and 
draw from it upwards perpendicularly. Where this perpendic- 
ular line strikes the prolonged oblique line gg 25, is point hh. 


Point a. 


Draw from hh perpendicularly upwards. Then hold the 
thread horizontally before a, and judge how its distance above 
45 compares with the line 45 gg. Mark the place of the thread 
over 45 by a point, and draw from this point to the right hori- 
zontally to the perpendicular line drawn out from hh. Where 
these lines meet is point a. 


Point 43. 


To determine this point, merely observe whether it lies oppo- 
site a horizontally, and as far from a as hh. If so, then mark 
the point 43 opposite a on the left en and as far from 
aas hh stands from a. Now draw on block Mc, 


Point 26. 


Observe in what part of the line 25 hh the point 26 lies. You 
will discover perhaps that the distance of point 26 from 25 is 
half the distance hen 26 to hh. Then divide the distance 
between 25 and hh into three equal parts; the point lying next 
to 25 is point 26. When the line from 26 is drawn downwards 
perpendicularly, then follows 


Block Le. 


Point 34 on this block is first to be determined. Does it lie 
opposite 6 horizontally, and as far from 6 as 15? Draw the 
remainder of the front face Le; it is a square. 


Point 35. 


Hold the thread horizontally before 35, and judge what is its 
distance above 18, compared with line 18 34. Mark the place 
of the thread over 18 by a point, and draw from this point hor- 
izontally to the right. Then hold the thread perpendicularly 
before 35, and see how its distance from 34 compares with line 
345. Mark the place of the thread opposite 34 by a point, and 
draw from this point upwards perpendicularly. Where the 
perpendicular line meets the horizontal is point 35. 


Point 17. 


Draw from 35 perpendicularly upwards. Then hold the 
thread horizontally before 17, and see in what part it cuts the 
line e 25, (Block Mc.) Mark the place of the thread on line ¢ 
25 by a point; and draw from this point to the — horizon- 
tally to the perpendicular line drawn from 35. here both 
these lines meet is point 17. 
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Point h. 


pled gee h, (Block Ba,) you have merely to observe whether 
it stands perpendicularly over 17 and as far from 17 as 35 does. 


Point 9. 
Hold the thread horizontally before 9, and see in what part it 
euts line 17 35. Mark this division point on line 17 35, and 


draw from it horizontally to the line 17 18. Where this hori- 
zontal line meets that, is point 9. 


Point 7. 


Draw from 9 horizontally to the left till over 18. Hold the 
thread perpendicularly before 7, and judge in what part it cuts 
the line 15 18. Mark this division point in line 15 18, and 
draw from it upwards perpendicularly to the horizontal line 
drawn from 9. Where both meet is point 7. Now draw the 
remainder of the front face of Ba. Is it square? Point 79 is 
very easily found. You have only to observe whether it lies 
opposite A horizontally, and as far from / as 17 is. 


Block Fd. 


Point Zon this block must first be determined. ‘To find it, 
you have only to judge in what part of the space between 56 f 
it lies. It may be in the third part. If so, then divide the line 
from 56 to f into three equal parts, and you have, in the next 
livision point to 56, the point 7. For point £, you have only to 
hserve that it lies horizontally opposite /, and as far from / as f 


irom é. 
Point 78. 


Hold the thread perpendicularly before 78, and judge in what 
part it cuts the line from / to 56. Mark this division point in 
line 256, and draw from it upwards perpendicularly. Then 
hold the thread horizontally before 78, and judge how many 
times its distance above 56 the line &2 contains. Mark on your 
paper the place of the thread over 56 by a point, and draw from 
this point to the right horizontally. Where this horizontal line 
strikes the perpendicular, is point 78. 

Point 77. 

Draw {rom 78 to the left horizontally till over 69. Then 
hold the thread perpendicularly before 77, and observe how far 
it will be seen from 69. Mark the place of the thread opposite 
kor 69 by a point, and draw from this point perpendicularly 
lo the horizontal line drawn from 78. here these lines meet 
Is point 77. 

Point 20. 


_Hold the thread horizontally before 20, and judge how many 
limes its distance above 77, the line 77 78 contains. ‘Then hold 
the thread perpendicularly before 20, and observe in what part 
itcuts the line 77 78. You will know the rest. 


Point o. 
Draw on your paper from 20 to the right horizontally till 
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over 78. Then hold the thread perpendicularly before 0, and 
observe how many times its distnuce from 78, the line 78 77 
contains, or how near it is to point 2 The remainder you 


know. 
Point p. 


Hold the thread horizonial!y betore p, and observe in what 
part it cuts the line 278. Mark it in line 278 and draw from it 
to the right horizontally. ‘Then hold the thread perpendicularly 
before p, and observe in what part it cuts the line from / to f 
Mark it in that same line and draw from it upwards perpendic- 
ularly. Where this perpendicular strikes the horizontal is 


point p. 





Lancuace.—An old author, Camden, says,—‘‘ Whereas our 
tongue is mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian ‘s pleasant, but 
without sinews, as a still fleeting water. The Freucli delicate. 
but even nice as a woman, scarcely daring to open her lipes, for 
fear of marring her countenance. ‘The Spanish majestical, 
fulsome, running too much on the 9, and terrible, like divell in 


aplay. The Dutch manlike, but withall very harsh, 2s one 
ready atevery word to pick a quarrel. Now we, in borrowing 
from them, give the strength of consonants to the Italiau; the 


full sound of words to the French; the variety of terminations 
to the Spanish; and the mollifying of some vowels to the Dutch; 
and so, like bees, we gather the honey of their good properties, 
and leave the dregs to themselves, and thus when substantial- 
nesse combineth with delightfulnesse, fulnesse with finenesse, 
seemlinesse with portlinesse, and currentnesse with stayednesse ; 
how can the language, which consisteth of all these, sound 
other than full of sweetnesse ?”’ Notwithstanding the justness 
and beauty of this passage, we are to be controlled in making 
additions, by good sense and necessity, and not by foppishness 
and extravagance. We should not think any the better of 
Guizot if, when writing or speaking in his own language, he 
should bring in English terms; and Sir Robert Peel or any 
American orator is equally inexcusable for talking in the French 
tongue. 





Beauties oF Ienorance.—On the high roads of Japan, every 
mountain, hill or cliff, is consecrated to some divinity, to 
whom travellers are required to address long prayers. As this 
would occupy too much time for those who are in haste, a 
machine is used, consisting of an upright post, with an Iron 
plate set into the top. The turning round of this plate, upon 
which the prayer is engraved, isdeemed equivalent to repeating 
the prayer. 





Wuoever is honest, generous, courteous, honorable, and 
candid, is a true gentleman, whether learned or unlearned, rich 
or poor. 
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{For the Common School Journal. ] 
SALEM SCHOOLS. 


Tue system of public schools at Salem embraces a Latin 
school, in which lads are fitted for the University; an English 
High School, in which they receive the most thorough instruc- 
tion in mathematics and the high English studies, being there- 
by prepared for immediate entrance into active life; two gram- 
mar schools for boys exclusively, two for girls exclusively, and 
three in which both boys and girls are taught, together with a 
large number of primary schools. It appears from this state- 
ment, that greater provision is made for the instruction of boys 
than of girls,—the latter receiving none higher than what is 
imparted in the grammar schools. ‘This deficiency has been 
long considered a very serious one by all who have felt an in- 
terest in an otherwise excellent system; and recent movements 
indicate that it will very soon be remedied. 

Some two months since, Gen. Oliver, a member of the 
School Committee, gave notice, at a meeting of the Board, that 
he should, at an early opportunity, move instructions to the 
standing committee, to take into consideration the expediency 
of establishing a High School for girls. The general outline of 
a plan was briefly hinted at. It was, to place the proposed 
school under the charge of a male Principal, and to connect with 
ita primary school under a female teacher, in which the schol- 
ars of the higher class in the new school should, by turns, be 
employed as assistants,—thus enabling them to become some- 
what versed in the art of teaching ;—it being intended that the 
assistant teachers of the grammar schools and the teachers of 
the primary schools should be taken from this guasi city Nor- 
mal School. The two grammar schools for girls, abovemen- 
tioned, were to be placed under the charge of female, in place 
of male Principals, as this would give the means of carrying out 
the plan without material, if any, increase of expense. 

A vacancy having occurred in the office of Principal of the 

Phillips School, by the resignation of Mr. Felton, the desired 
opportunity of moving in the matter presented itself; and the 
whole subject was referred to the standing committee, and the 
following resolution submitted by Gen. Oliver, was adopted : 
_ “Resolved, That the standing committee be directed to take 
luto consideration the expediency of establishing a High School 
lor girls; and if, after investigation, they shall decide to report 
favorably upon the subject committed to them, they be requested 
to submit a plan of operation to the general committee.” 

At the next meeting of the Board the standing committee 
offered the following resolutions through the chairman, the 
Hon. S. C. Phillips : 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to establish a High School. for 
girls, to be under the charge of one male Principal, with a 
salary of eight hundred dollars; the qualifications for admis- 
sion and the mode of admission to be the same as are pre- 
scribed for the High School for boys; the pupils to be divided 
into two classes, and the studies to be arranged for a term of 
two years, 
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‘Resolved, 'That in the event of the establishment of the 
High School for girls, it will be expedient to modify the regula- 
tions of the public schools of the city, so as to provide that the 
two grammar schools for girls, now under the charge of male 
Principals, shall be placed under the charge of female Princj- 
pals, with salaries of three hundred dollars each.” 

These resolutions, after a full and free discussion of the 
whole subject, were finally adopted. The whole matter will 
be put into operation immediately after the August holidays 
and we trust will be as abundantly successful as the excellent 
schools of the city have hitherto proved themselves. The sys- 
tem may be looked upon as now nearly a complete one, ample 
provision being afforded for the best education of both boys 
and girls. * 





Tue following account presents the views of the Hon. John 
A. Shaw, for many years a distinguished teacher in Massachu- 
setts, and now Principal and Superintendent of Schools in the 
Second Municipality of the city of New Orleans, on the subject 
of teaching children to read. 


Mr. Enpiror; 
The process of teaching the first steps in reading, in the 
schools of the Second Municipality, city of New Orleans, is sub- 
stantially as follows: I do not, however, mean to say that all, 
who teach the elements of this art, are confined to a particular 
routine. But the following course of instruction has been 
recommended to them by the Superintendent, and is followed 
by them with such modifications as circumstances may suggest. 
Children of five years of age are admitted to the schools, 
most of whom are ignorant of the alphabet. The first lesson 
for those who do not know their letters, is, to read, after the 
dictation of the teacher, such an exercise as the first reading 
lesson in Goodrich’s primer,—oz, fox ; or the first in Worcester’s, 
—-a man,a cat. The little learners are in classes of six or eight. 
After repeating the words, sometimes simultaneously, some- 
times separately, the names of the letters composing the words 
are told to them, and their attention is called to each of the two 
or more letters, in any manner which may be most likely to 
enable them to retain their names in remembrance. They are 
likewise required to spell each word, while looking at its re- 
spective letters, and then again with the book closed. All this, 
of course, can be done at first, and for some time after, only 
by following the dictation of the teacher. But the names of 
the letters, and their powers in combination with each other, 
soon become known to the pupil, and the teacher’s aid is less 
and less needed. . 
A part of our process is, always to make sure, by explanation 
and conversation, that the child attaches some idea to every 
word or phrase which he reads, and to require him to utter his 
reading exercise with the same readiness, clearness of articula- 
tion, inflections and pauses, with which his teacher would ;—In 
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other words, he is made to read understandingly, and to give 
proof, that he does so, by his manner; and this is required of 
him from the first to the last day of his school life. 

This mode of instruction I much prefer to that usually pur- 
sued in former times, and by most teachers now,—of calling 
upon children, one by one, to repeat the alphabet, day after 
day and month after month, till they can name all the letters, 
and then, of spending some months upon spelling-lessons, in 
columns of syllables and words as arranged in our spelling- 
books. 1 prefer it for the following reasons, to name no others. 
First, the alphabet is learnt in less than half the time required 
by the other process; for children take much more interest in 
learning it when they are led to see its connection with words, 
with reading, with ideas; which they do immediately see, 
when taught in this manner,—which they see as soon as the 
names and sounds of any of the letters are known; whereas, 
when taught in the more usual way, they have not the slight- 
est idea of the use of a single letter, till they have learnt the 
names of twenty-six unmeaning characters. Furthermore, 
when the teacher, after having spent months in impressing 
upon their memories the names of these twenty-six marks, pro- 
ceeds to teach them their powers as combined in syllables and 
words, in columns of the spelling-book, this stage of their pro- 
gress is divested, like the former, of most that ought to interest 
the learner, by presenting them with mere unmeaning sounds, 
such as ab, eb, bla, bly, &c., and next with words not arranged 
in sentences, and consequently affording no exercise for the 
understanding. 

I do not wish to keep out of view the fact that most of our 
spelling-books have reading lessons of short and easy words, 
interspersed with the spelling columns; but the manner in 
which they are taught and the period when they are taught, 
scarcely make such teaching an exception to what I have said ; 
for the child’s attention is not called to them, till months have 
been wasted upon a, 6, c, ab, eb, &c., and then he is required 
(o spell them out letter by letter, and to put them together in 
such a manner as to prevent his receiving any idea from them, 
—if indeed it can be said that they are put together, when the 
gap from letter to letter and from word to word is so broad, that 
three or four minutes are required for uttering the words which 
ought to be spoken in half as many seconds. So far as the 
essential part of reading is concerned, that is, the suggestion of 
thoughts by words, the sentence might as well be read back- 
ward. Indeed, some of the lessons which I recollect in my 
old spelling-book, might be as well read backward as forward, 
so far as the little child’s mind is concerned, for instance, such 
sententious sentimentalism as, “hot love is soon cold,” or such 
a logical moral as, ‘‘ the wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 

In the common mode of teaching, the first step is, to learn 
the names of unmeaning characters, and when the second is 
taken, by which the learner is beginning to acquire some 
knowledge of their use as representing sounds, this second step 
is divested of most of its interest, and therefore rendered doubly 
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difficult, by requiring him to utter sounds, to which no ideas 
are attached, and also to form the habit of not uttering 
even that sound, till every letter of the word has been first 
spoken aloud. Many months are spent in this manner, and it 
cannot be said that the child has yet any correct notion what 
reading is. He has mastered the twenty-six names, and knows 
something of their powers as representing sounds, but has not 
perhaps been once reminded that the only use of these combined 
sounds is, to express our thoughts ;—and this brings me to 
remark what my second reason is for preferring our method of 
instruction,—a method which has been already to some extent 
anticipated in this and the foregoing paragraph. 

Children, as taught in our schools, read with propriety, for 
they read with understanding. There cannot be correct read- 
ing unless the words are accompanied by thoughts. If there is 
any way of making the simplest phrase wholly unmeaning to 
the learner, and of forming a habit which shall destroy the 
very object of all language, it surely is, for the pupil to name 
letter after letter, and then, with the teacher’s help, utter the 
word they make; and after this another and another in like 
manner, till the sentence is finished. Indeed, I should infer. 
from the manner in which I have observed that children are 
usually taught, that the teacher’s purpose was, to give them a 
knowledge of mere words, and not the means of acquiring and 
communicating ideas. The one rule respecting reading, to 
which all others are subordinate, and in which they are merged, 
is, read as you would speak the same words, were you uttering 
your own thoughts extempore. On the observance of this rule 
our teachers insist, and render the pupil such aid as may 
enable him to comply with it. By taking the first steps 
in the important art of reading, in the manner I have mention- 
ed, the reader will form the habit of never passing over words, 
without deriving from them the knowledge which they are 
intended to convey; and if he reads aloud to others, his man- 
ner will be such as to impart to them the author’s meaning. 
With whatever accuracy the reader may pronounce every 
word, and make every pause marked in the sentence, yet 
unless his mind accompanies his utterance, the sound falls on 
the hearer’s ear, like “ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Those who will consult Worcester’s Primer, and other books 
for young learners, some of which have been several years in 
use from Maine to Louisiana, will find our mode of teaching the 
alphabet to be no novelty. 

A New Orteans INsTRUCTER. 





A postmaster in Mississippi has sent us the following appeal 
9 res travelling community, from a newly established land- 
ord : 

‘Notice to Travellers Sign of the Pig and Tatur. 

Having built a large condition to my Public dwelling house 
Tam prepaired to contain travellers in a more hostile manner 
than Dad or Mr. Carter either. Call and try me. Do Gentle- 
men. 
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OBEDIENCE. 


In the work of Education, the first thing to be done is to form 
habits of submission and obedience. A family does not mate- 
rially differ from a ship in this respect. If the commanding offi- 
cer of a ship says, “‘ Do,” and it is not done, he may as well quit 
the quarter-deck, and leave the vessel to the winds and the 
waves. In the same manner, if it lies with the child to obey or 
disobey, as he pleases, the business of education must go to 
wreck ; for it cannot stand still. Locke, the philosopher, men- 
tions the case of a lady of some rank, who whipt her daughter, 
just returned from her nurse, eight times, in order to make her 
do one bidding; and he says, she did right. Of that there can 
beno doubt. The command being given and not obeyed, there 
was no other course. 

But it remains to be considered, whether my lady would not 
have acted more wisely, if she had let alone the command till 
she and her daughter were better acquainted. Whipping, if 
properly administered, will always procure obedience; but it is 
not that cordial habit of obedience which is of most value toa 
parent. In order to generate such a feeling and such a habit, 
there is another way which answers much better. 

Before you think of bidding a child do anything, make it sub- 
mit, whenever it is expedient and reasonable that it should. It 
may cost you much trouble to make a child walk out of the 
room or out of the house, but you can very easily lift him out, 
and. if it is proper, keep him out. It is not easy sometimes to 
make him put off his clothes, and go to bed; but you can 
always take them off, and put him to bed. You cannot make 
him eat his porridge if he is not disposed, but you may tell him 
he has had enough, and that he shall have no more. All you 
have to attend to here is, never to express your purpose till you 
are determined to see it executed,—never to say that it shall be 
done till you are just about to do it. In this way habits of sub- 
mission are formed, and the child never discovers nor suspects 
that your will’can be resisted. 

Then you may, if you choose, venture a command ; but do 
not imagine, as many parents seem to do, that you are to estab- 
lish your authority by giving many. The fewer the better in 
every view. He that never gives a command, will never be 
disobeyed : and you must not forget that in all early training, 
this is the first point to be secured. Run no hazard, there- 
fore, by giving orders, which may by any possibility be diso- 
heyed : in other words, give as few as possible. If you want 
your child to go for a pitcher of water, rather than say, ‘‘Go 
bring it,” it is better to tel! him that perhaps he is old enough 
and strong enough to do you that service, perhaps not; and if 
there be any inconvenience in wanting it, take care that he suf- 
fers, at least, as much as anybody else. If, after all, you find 
Ithecessary to give an order and obedience does not follow 
instantly, then “he that spareth the rod hateth the child.” 

Chasten him, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” In 
this Way you will compel obedience, which is good; but not 
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near so good as some parents think. You gaina victory over 
the child, but the desire of your heart ought to be, to gain a 
victory over the evil spirit of resistance ; and your progress that 
way is not so great as you may imagine. You have obedience 
for the time, and the remembrance of the stripes may make 
your presence a terror; but they inflame the disposition to re- 
sist. Tommy, like every weak person suffering under a strone 
restraint, grows cunning, watches his opportunity, and runs 
wild when you are fairly out of sight. He thus discovers that 
you may be disobeyed; and it is ever after a question of pru- 
dence with him, whether to obey or not. 

On the same principle, no prudent parent will ever give any 
command which is not to be executed instantly, and in his 
presence; neither will he exact a general promise of good be- 
havior. Supposing no wilful transgression, heedlessness and 
strong temptations will often come in the way, and prevent the 
child from performance. Then, too, he discovers that his parent 
may be disobeyed. 

If, then, you desire to keep peace in your family, and to do 
your duty as a parent, give no command, great or small, till 
you have first established habits of submission. Even then the 
less the better. If a hint or advice will do, always prefer it. 
The colonel who said, ‘‘ Let us go, lads,’ made much more of 
the regiment, than he that said ‘‘Go.” Nay, you may with 
safety and advantage go further still. In matters of indiffer- 
ence, be governed by your child. If you happen to be taking a 
walk together on a holiday, and the point is whether you are 
to go up the hill or down the valley, let him choose. The 
parent who casts his bread upon such waters, will find it many 
days hence. 

On the other hand, if you once put forth your authority in 
the form of a command, cost what it will, obedience must be 
had.—McFarlan. 





Ws stated, in our last number, that Charles Robbins, Esq., 
the efficient Master of the House of Correction, at South Boston, 
had managed that large establishment for many years, without 
inflicting a blow. We have since learned, that, although no 
blows have been inflicted, yet other forms of punishment 
have been resorted to,—such as the shower bath, and confine- 
ment in solitary cells. ' Severe punishments, however, have not 
been frequent ; and the inmates of that great establishment are 
controlled with but little resort to physical force. 





SCHOOL BOOK. 


A Universat Pronouncine Gazetreer; containing Topographi- 
cal, Statistical, and other information, of all the more important 
places in the known world, from the most recent and authentic 
sources. With a Map. By Thomas Baldwin, assisted by seve- 
ral other gentlemen. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1846. 


[Tue Common Scuoon Journat is published semi-monthly, by WiLuiaM B. ae) 
anp N. Caren, No. 138! Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School “4 
Boston. Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 























